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Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. New Series, Vol. II, 1901-1902. 
London, Williams and Norgate, 1902. — pp. 240. 

The Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society always contain many interest- 
ing papers, and show the trend of philosophical thought among the ablest 
British thinkers. The present tendency seems decidedly critical, as five 
of the seven papers are criticisms of well-known works. The first is the 
inaugural address of the President, Professor G. F. Stout, and deals with 
Bradley's Appearance and Reality, Part I, chapter iii. Bradley has main- 
tained that the inadequacy of the concept of ' relation ' is due to its being 
self-contradictory. Professor Stout, admitting the inadequacy, ascribes 
it to the fact that relation holds only of the partial features of a whole, and 
cannot, therefore, be used of the whole as such, which is a continuum. 
In the last paper in the volume, H. Wildon Carr shows that not only 
reality, as Bradley maintains, but also appearance must be consistent with 
itself. ' ' Contradictory appearance is as unthinkable as contradictory 
reality " (p. 216). 

Perhaps the most interesting paper is that by Professor Bosanquet, 
in which he deals with the recent criticism of Green's Ethics by Pro- 
fessor A. E. Taylor. It is becoming clearer that in most cases, as here, 
the criticisms of Green are due either to misinterpretations, or emanate 
from naturalistic writers who do not accept his standpoint, and to whom 
the best reply is to be found in Green's own work. After all the years of 
criticism on Green, it is more and more evident that the standpoint and the 
fundamental principles of the Prolegomena represent the trend of the best 
ethical thought of this generation, and that a generous understanding of 
details leaves little to be criticised. This is the attitude of Professor 
Bosanquet in dealing with Professor Taylor's criticisms. Green's doc- 
trine of the self, and its relation to the "Eternal Self," — a phrase, by 
the way, which Professor Bosanquet says Green does not use, — is 
shown to mean merely that the unity of our experience suggests to us 
that the unity of the world is due to ' ' some unifying principle analogous to 
that of our understandings," and does not preclude degrees of reality, nor 
affirm "ultimate, underived realties." Nor is Green opposed to empirical 
psychology or to evolutionary science, as such, but only to that psychology 
and that science which regards nature as but a "manifold of bodies and 
occurrences" and without that spiritual principle which he regards as 
" necessary to the possibility of a world of phenomena ' ' {Prolegomena, § 54). 
Again, in answer to Professor Taylor's criticisms of Green's metaphysical 
method and his demand for an empirical study of pure experience, Pro- 
fessor Bosanquet says that such an empirical study of experience presup- 
poses a criticism and readjustment of experience. Moreover, Professor 
Taylor's own supposedly empirical method is condemned by the fact, that 
he finds it impossible to reduce to unity what he regards as the fundamental 
ethical contradiction between self-realization and social service (p. 51). 
From this, the only deliverance, it would seem, is the discarded metaphysical 
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method by the way of which Green was led to the conception of the unity 
of the real self, which is likewise a nature common to all, and which thereby 
finds satisfaction in the effort for the common good (p. 61). Here, then, is 
the vindication of Green's method, for it not only removes the obstructions 
in the moral life, but also resolves the contradictions in ethical thought. 

In "The Philosophy of Probability, " Mr. Arthur Boutwood advocates a 
philosophy of the practical judgment by organizing into a whole the ex- 
periences of contentment to be gained from science, religion, morality, and 
art. "The Relation of Mathematics to General Formal Logic," by Mrs. 
Bryant, develops Boole's idea that mathematics is quantitative logic (p. 
105). "The Ethical Limits of Method in Philosophy" is a rather keen 
criticism of Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson's contention that "philosophy is 
the subjective analysis of experience without assumptions." That by Mr. 
G. E. Moore is a vigorous attack on Mr. McTaggart's Studies in Hegelian 
Cosmology. It controverts the arguments by which Mr. McTaggart maintains 
that reality consists exclusively in minds similar to and including our own. 
Hence the conclusions drawn from this concerning human immortality and 
the impersonality of the Absolute must be regarded as unwarranted. 

A. W. Crawford. 

Beaver College. 

Ants and Some Other Insects : An Inquiry into the Psychic Powers of these 
Animals, with an Appendix on the Peculiarities of their Olfactory Sense. 
By August Forel. (Translated by William Morton Wheeler.) Chi- 
cago, The Open Court Publishing Company, 1904. — pp. 49. 

This paper, reprinted from The Monist, after an introductory exposition 
of the monistic view of consciousness, and the relation of automatic and 
plastic nervous activities, proceeds to argue that ants and bees have, as re- 
gards 'cognition, will, and feeling,' minds from whose properties "all the 
properties of the human mind are derived." Under the head of Cognition, 
some new experiments on the color-sense and memory of bees are de- 
scribed, where these insects learned to take honey from artificial flowers, 
and, like Lubbock's bees, came to associate the food with a particular 
color. The whole essay employs the terminology of the human con- 
sciousness to describe the mental processes of insects, thus tacitly assuming 
most of what it undertakes to prove ; nevertheless, some interesting evi- 
dence against the Bethe reflex theory is adduced. The most valuable part 
of the paper is the appendix on the olfactory sense, where Forel' s conception 
of its ' topochemical ' character is clearly and convincingly set forth, the 
possibility of a space of smell being illustrated by comparing the antennas 
to a pair of ' olfactory hands.' 

Margaret Floy Washburn. 

Vassar College. 



